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Published by the Oneida & 
Wallingford Communities. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, WN. Y. 


TERMS: 


The Circuar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible nto three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, these who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Circucar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 





THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the Crrcu.ar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
R, 4 M £- 


4 es. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


the O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or CompLex MArriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie‘ 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital .and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ies are not asyl for pl seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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EARTH'S BATTLE-FIELD. 





Fear not, ye who now press on, 

For the victory shall be won ! 

Pause not, but increase your speed, 
In this march there’s constant need. 
Seek the Truth, the Falsehood scorn; 
Be Love’s banner o’er you borne ; 

Be your armor honest worth ; 

Be your battle-field the earth ! 


Here are foes well worth the fighting, 
Here are wrongs well worth the righting, 
Here are sorrowing hearts to bless, 
Here’s oppression to redress ; 

Here’s the field for worthy labor— 

Love to God and love to neighbor : 

This your battle-field, O man! 

Conquer it—for well ye can! 


There is One who went before you : 
He is Brother—Captain o’er you ; 
He hath fought the warfare pending, 
His example is strength lending : 
Where he stood ye too may stand ; 
Where he raised, ye raise the hand ; 
He hath left the field for glory— 

Be your prompting theme his story ! 


For the wronged ones well he fought ; 
For the weary ones he sought ; 

To the sorrowing brought relief; 
Taught—nor was his influence brief— 
Taught by word and action too: 

Do ye as your Lord did do, 

And to you shall be extended 
Victor-crowns when life is ended. 


Teach and act: by acting teach ; 

Seize the work within your reach ; 

Say not, “This is not my sphere.” 

Need of worker ?—then ’tis here! 

Onward !—though the strife be long, 
Right shall triumph over Wrong : 

Work ! nor deem the victory won, 

Till on earth God’s will be done ! 

—Anon. 





MEANS OF A PERPETUAL 
REVIVAL. 





[The following, printed in an old CrRCULAR under 
date of Nov. 20, 1852, is valuable as showing the way 
we have grown into a Community.] 

HE “New Measure” system of the 
churches developed a very valuable 
principle, v7z., that religion in order to be success- 
Sul and effective, must have the means of produc- 
ing a continuous impression. In ordinary times, 
business makes its continuous impression six 
days in the week, driving its interests day and 
night, while religion.engages people’s attention 
only one day out of seven. The New Meas- 
ure party which arose twenty years ago, saw 
this ; and the practical truth revealed itself so 
as to take possession of them for the time be- 
ing, that religion can not expect to have the 
control of men while its means of influence 
are so small—while it can only talk in whis- 
pers, and business is heard in thunder through 
the land. They accordingly devised the plan 
of protracted meetings, in which for several suc- 
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cessive days, Sunday services were carried on 
and men’s attention seized from business and 
given to religion. The effect was often very 
great—almost the whole nation was made seri- 
ous with conviction. But after a while that 
plan failed and _ gradually died away. It was 
imperfect in itself, and made impracticable by 
the conditions of ordinary society. Protracted 
meetings could only be resorted to as a tem- 
porary and occasional resource—they could 
not exist on any perpetual plan. Being out 
of joint with the natural course of life, they 
were soon crowded aside. Thus the attempt 
of the New Measure people proved abortive, 
though, as we said, they discovered an impor- 


‘tant principle. 


That principle we have adhered to. Our 
ambition from that time has been and still is, 
to set religion on high above business. We still 
believe with the Revivalists and New Measure 
people, that religion has ridden behind long 
enough, and that the time has come for it to 
take the reins and drive. And we are now 
wotking into a position where the thing is 
possible. Our plan of operation centers 
around two objects :—the gathering of persons 
into local Associations, and the establishment 
of a central Press. These two institutions 
will be found exactly the fulfillment of that 
enterprise which the New Measure party at- 
tempted, but which they failed in carrying 
through. 

By gathering together in Communities, we 
are able to have meetings every evening, and 
keep religion constantly uppermost, while at 
the same time attention is given to all neces- 
sary business. By making the family gather- 
ing large enough to form a church and a 
school, the business of providing for daily 
wants, and the culture of religion and educa- 
tion, go on together. Here is the way to have 
a natural protracted meeting—one that will 
take care of itself, and be perpetual. By this 
plan we do not call people away from their 
homes and employments to attend to religion, 
or seize them out of the current of the world 
for a few dayS only to drop them again, but 
we carry religion home to the people, and turn 
their very arrangements for getting a living 
into the essential conditions of a church and 
school. 

The paper is a central instrumentality, com- 
bining influences of the same kind, and act- 
ing constantly. We shall stop short of noth- 
ing less than the establishment of a paper 
that will act on the minds of people as 
steadily and powerfully as the 7Z7:bune and 
Herald do in their sphere. 

The local Communities and the Press, have 
in view the same end, that is, “he effective minis- 
tration of the word of God,—by which we mean 
the revival power of God. Both of them, acting 
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in different ways, are the servants of the word 
of God—its organs and executives. In these 
two institutions, we are establishing both local 
and national protracted meetings, in which the 
word of God shall have a constant action on 
people’s minds. So there can be no competi- 
tion between the two agencies; the end of 
both is the same, and they are exactly adapted 
to cooperate with, and reciprocally assist each 
other. ‘The local Communities will be com- 
bined and harmonized by the central mani- 
festation of the word of God; and the central 
organization will be sustained and nourished 
by the local institutions. ‘I'hey are necessary 
to each other. ‘The gathering into associations 
gives us the advantage of personal influence, 
and operation by word of mouth: then at the 
center of these associations we have printing 
—the mighty engine of an omnipresent press, 
distributing the bread of life to all. The two 
institutions will organize all other interests 
and give to our whole movement an integral 
character. 


The question remains, Which is primary, 
and which secondary—which the major, and 
which the minor member in this dual system 
of machinery? It is plain that the Press, as 
the central, harmonizing agent, is the more im- 
portant interest, and Association the second- 
ary. ‘This accords with the history of our 
progress. ‘The Press has built up the Commu- 
nity. We worked at Putney by printing till 
we moved believers abroad, and so laid the 
foundation of the Oneida school. On the 
other hand, our first preliminary organization 
at Putney was for the sake of carrying on the 
paper, thus indicating the order of precedence 
which we are now pointing out. 


We see the absolute necessity that there 
should be throughout our whole body but one 
purpose ; and that purpose should be, 4 serve 
the word of God. ‘The two methods of seeking 
that purpose are, to offer to the word of God, 
on the one hand, a good Press, and on the 
other, a good Community. Of these two meth- 
ods, the offering of a free Press, as a central 
influence for distributing the word of God, is 
primary. It may be rationally expected that 
the turning of all hearts toward the establish- 
ment of such an organ, will result in a return- 
ing influence from the Press that will bless and 
prosper our entire body. 


The two institutions correspond well in their 
nature to the two offices that arose in the Primi- 
tive church. The apostles, whose function 
was that of preaching, found themselves over- 
burdened with business growing out of the as- 
sociative movement of the day of Pentecost, 
and that circumstance gave rise to a new of- 
fice. They appointed “deacons” to attend to 
the business of distribution and the serving of 
tables. In our organization the function of 
the Press may represent that of the apostles, 
and the Community may stand in the place of 
“deacons.” “It is not meet,” said the apos- 
tles, “that we should leave the word of God, 
and serve tables.” And yet it was meet that 
tables should be served, and*that the deacons 
standing in this office should be “full of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


Our original organization at Putney was 











formed for the purpose of preaching the gospel. 
We repudiated the doctrine of association for 
the sake of getting a living ; denied that we had 
any thing to do with that system. But it turns 
out that a systematic arrangement of industry 
and domestic affairs in the form of Community, 
is the hest we can do to attain our religious pur- 
pose. We were bent on serving the word of 
God and sacrificing every thing in its service ; 
and this purpose worked us into our present 
form. Those things that the Socialists see to 
admire in our system, are after all secondary 
things—adjuncts that have been added to us, 
and that have grown up around our central ob- 
ject of serving the word of God.—Home- Talk. 


MRS. GREGORY’S DAUGHTER. 








BY G. CRAGIN. 





CHAPTER VI. 
N learning the result of the meeting, Luna 
was affected to tears, and in broken ac- 
cents said, “I am not worthy of all these kind- 
nesses.” If she was respected before for her 
modest behavior, she was loved now for genu- 
ine internal beauty and moral worth. Her 
little daughter, too, had become the favorite of 
all on board the ship. To the sailors, Ida was 
a good angel; her artless, pleasing ways, 
and puzzling questions kept them filled with 
joyous, happy feelings. And the captain 
averred that in the presence of so sweet and 
innocent a spirit, five men did the work of ten 
who had no such stimulus. 

Luna, however, with the true instinct of a 
mother, had her fears that the child would be 
seriously injured by overmuch attention. She 
knew that her Ida had faults, and the sooner 
corrected the better. Here again a good provi- 
dence came to the rescue. Miss Sharp, 
whose services were already secured as the 
principal of a school in California, had, from 
the first, taken a motherly interest in Luna’s 
child. After an acquaintance of .six weeks 
or more, she felt prepared to offer to 
adopt the fatherless one, so far as to give her 
a normal-school education free of all expense. 
Ida could not be received into the girls’ school 
before twelve or fourteen years of age, but 
Miss Sharp volunteered to advise the mother 
from time to time respecting the child’s studies. 
Luna gratefully accepted this generous offer 
from Miss Sharp, and was ambitious to put 
herself under tuition aiso, in order to be quali- 
fied to be Ida’s instructor in her preparatory 
studies. 

No one, probably, on board the Golden Gate 
took a deeper interest in Luna’s welfare, pres- 
ent and future, than the commander of the 
noble ship. Indeed. he regarded her as his 
protegé, and the happy results of the captain’s 
impromptu confessional, to hear, by proxy, a 
penitent’s confession, made him one of the hap- 
piest of men. The most striking point of sym- 
pathy between the blunt captain, and the at- 
tractive young mother was this belief in special 
providences. 

In our acquaintance with religious men who 
have followed a sea-faring life, we have observ- 
ed that their belief in special providence was 
of the most positive character. Indeed, it is 





not strange that it should be so, from the very 
nature of their calling ; it may be said truly, 
that the service rendered by them is well calcu- 
lated to provoke trust in Him who has power 
to still the winds and waves of the sea. Cap- 
tain Furman was a true representative of this 
God-fearing, trusting type of seamen. 


In conversing with Luna and perusing her 
mother’s private letters, Captain Furman in- 
stinctively recognized the source of the young 
lady’s faith and religious fervor. “ Ah,” said 
the sailor, “your mother, Luna, has been pray- 
ing for us. The prayer of a righteous man, 
or a righteous woman, availeth much.” We 
have already noticed that Mrs. Gregory’s let- 
ters had great weight with Luna, for she had 
the fullest confidence in her mother’s piety, if 
not in her own. Whatever papers Mrs. G. 
sent her daughter to read and ponder on, 
were regarded in the light of private letters, 
and appreciated accordingly. 


The Golden Gate having been many weeks 
sailing over the mighty deep, with no daily or 
weekly papers to excite curiosity or provoke 
earnest discussions, Luna’s trunk proved to be 
a magazine of new and startling reading that 
was to occupy the thoughts of nearly all on 
board during the remainder of the voyage. In 
her motherly heart Mrs. Gregory had conceived 
the plan of making up a number of articles 
of apparel that she knew her daughter would ap- 
preciate very much on a long voyage. These 
she wrapped up in a number of periodicals 
which contained discussions and communica- 
tions which she thought would be profitable 
for Luna to read. 


In her confiding simplicity, Luna, after care- 
fully smoothing the ruffled papers hurried to 
the captain’s stateroom, saying, “ Mr. Furman, 
here are papers that may be of some interest 
to you.” The captain who always smiled when 
the young mother came into his presence took 
them eagerly, and glanced over their pages that 
he might touch and test the spirit embodied 
in the words Evidently satisfied with their. 
sincere character, he turned to his young 
friend, saying, “ I reckon we shall have a feast 
in looking over these documents. But suppose 
the good ministers should discover heresies 
in them? Contrary minds, you know, might 
give us trouble. However, if the author 
of them has steered by the compass—the 
word of God—and has got Paul aboard 
their craft as pilot, ’ll guarantee their safety 
into port.” 

“Oh yes,” said Luna, “This author thinks 
almost as much of the apostle Paul as 
he does of Christ, as also does my mother.” 
Hastily reading here and there a sentence in 
the papers marked by Mrs. G. for her daugh- 
ter’s perusal, the captain’s keen eyes caught 
the words “God owns all things.” “ That,” 
said he, “is the talk for me! ‘ Please step to 
the captain’s office and settle!’ Is not that 
the meaning of it? A good idea truly, and 
worthy of thought,” said Captain Furman, 
“and the idea occurs to me that it will make 
a capital sermon for our Sunday meeting. 
What do you say to that Mrs. F?” 


“Perhaps” she replied, “ you had better 
read the articles more thoroughly first.’’ 
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“Well said ‘mess-mate,’”—an appellation 
the captain often playfully gave his wife on 
account of her invaluable services as an ad- 
viser—“ but will not you undertake the task 
for me?” 


“ Certainly, if you can trust my judgment 
in the matter.” 

“ There is no one I would trust sooner than 
my early tutor in navigation,” replied her hus- 
band with a roguish wink of the eye. 


It was some time before Mrs. F. returned 
to her husband’s state room, and as she entered 
she exclaimed, “John! this paper has con- 
victed me of robbery.” 


‘*Whew ! said the captain, “what’s the mat- 
ter now?” Perceiving a change in his wife’s 
countenance quite unusual, he expressed anxie- 
ty to know the cause. 


“If this is gospel truth,” she continued, 
“and I have no reason to doubt it, I must 
place myself with the anxious and pray fora 
new conversion,” in the meantime pointing out 
to him a paragraph which showed very clearly 
the importance of surrendering the passions 
and affections to God—surrendering every 
claim to him. 

The captain then read and re-read_theentire 
article, with that concentrated attention his 
profession led him to cultivate. Finally, slow- 
ly turning to his wife, he spoke with deep emo- 
tion, “Sarah, I will join you in taking the anx- 
ious seat; for I, too, sadly need a new conver- 
sion, and it belongs to me to set the example 
of stepping up to the captain’s office to set- 
tle. I see that God truly owns all things. 
Let us begin by recognizing each other as 
God’s property, and each a gift to the other, 
for the improvement of both.” 


As the commander of a ship is usually the 
chairman of all meetings held on board his 
vessel, whether political or religious, the cap- 
tain violated no established custom in 
assuming the ministerial chair himself on Sun- 
day morning instead of placing therein one of 
the clergyman. Rising before his compact 
but intelligent audience, he spoke as follows: 
“Friends, I am not a preacher in the common 
acceptation of the term as you very well know, 
but I am a believer in God, and a follower of 
his son Jesus Christ. I am, moreover, a 
very positive believer in special providences, 
and I should be a very foolish, stupid man 
were I not. I have seen from my youth up, 
how faithfully God rewards those who put their 
trust in him. Here is our young friend Miss 
Gregory who can testify to God’s marvelous 
goodness to her through the agency of special 
providences. And there is her God-fearing, 
loving mother, Mrs. Gregory, whose papers 
and pamphlets have proved a special provi- 
dence to me, if not to others.” 


During a few moments of silence the cap- 
tain’s eyes caught Luna’s which were moist. 
ened with tears. Mentally he bid her speak 
out what was in her heart for he saw it was swell- 
ing up with thoughts her tongue refused to con- 
fess. She arose and with some emotion related 
the following: “In my childhood days my 
mother taught me to confess that I belonged 
to Christ, that he owned me, and that he was 





in me a good spirit; by believing it and 
confessing the fact, the bad spirit, she said, 
would leave me. I did so and her words 
proved true. ‘ All bad spirits,’ said my mother, 
‘come from the devil. Every time I was diso- 
bedient, got angry or told a lie, or yielded to 
selfish desires, she taught me that it was be- 
cause a bad, wicked spirit had got possession 
of me. In this manner she showed me my 
need of a Savior, and I soon learned to con- 
fess Christ in my heart. But after leaving my 
mother I was ashamed to keep up my confes- 
sions of Christ, and—and—you all know the 
terrible disaster that befell me in consequence.” 
Luna sat down too overcome to say more. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


, WV. B., Oct. 18, 1874. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I have been a constant read- 
er of your publications for several years, and have 
often felt a desire to make you a visit, and become 
acquainted with you. 





When I hear little children in the streets who 
can scarcely lisp their Creator’s name, taking his 
holy name in vain, 1 am compelled to groan in- 
wardly and sigh for the time to come when the 
propagation of the human family will be controlled 
by science, and the rearing of children be entrusted 
to none but God-fearing men and women who are 
fully competent for the task. 


I never wish to join your Community for the 
sake of ease or external comfort, or because I can 
not live in harmony with the world’s society. But 
there are two reasons why I| wish for Community 
life: first, that I might become a subject of your 
heart-searching criticism; and second, in order 
that I may free myself from that worldly spirit 
which says We must be selfish, We must love our- 
selves better than our neighbors; buy cheap and 
sell dear, push tight bargains, etc. 


If I believed in the orthodox way of sinning and 
repenting, and believed in salvation from sin as 
something to be experienced only by those who 
have passed beyond the vail, I would have no de- 
sire to change my mode of living. If it were pos- 
sible for me to join your Community now, I would 
sacrifice a good standing in a Baptist church, a 
large circle of respectable friends, a pleasant home, 
the society and influence of a God-fearing mother, 
and incur the ill-will and perhaps disownment of an 
affectionate father; yet I would willingly do all 
this, aye, more if necessary, if by so doing I could 
die to sin, and stand in the holiness of the resur- 
rection. 


You say that many of the applications you re- 
ceive are from persons who are tired of the world, 
who have tried to make a happy home and failed, 
but who think they would be living oracles in a 
Community. I! am not tired of the world. I have 
attempted to make a happy home and God has 
crowned my efforts with success, because I took 
Christ for my chief corner-stone, and the world 
offers me wealth and renown if I will but patiently 
pursue my calling. I am tired of nothing but sin; 
and to rid myself of it 1 am willing to sacrifice 
every thing that in any way prevents the love of 
God from flowing in one continuous stream into 
my heart, and to lay aside all weights (though they 
are dear as the apple of the eye) which hinder me 


from running so as to wear the crown of righteous- 
ness. 


Hoping that you may be rewarded for boldly 
standing up for the truth as revealed to you by the 
word and spirit of God, I remain yours sincerely, 


j. © 4. 





NEESIMA. 





This is the name of an amiable and accomplished 
young Japanese who has just returned to his native 
country, after a sojourn of some years in the 
United States. He is the son of the secretary of 
one who was a prince in Japan at the time that the 
country was divided into many principalities, each 
of which was more or less independent of the Cen- 
tral Government. Neesima’s father had given his 
son a careful education in the Japanese and Chinese 
languages, and one day the young man, who read 
every thing he could lay hands on, came upon a 
Japanese translation of a treatise on American 
geography, the work of a faithful missionary, who 
has spent many years of his life in the tedious labor 
of conveying to the Oriental mind some definite 
idea of our Western progress. Neesima also re- 
ceived now and then, from the Captain of a Dutch 
vessel which traded with a neighboring port, a few 
European books, and he pored over these when no 
one was by to see him. A little later a Japanese 
translation of some portions of the Bible fell into 
his hands. These he studied eagerly, and began 
his search after the new deity about whom he read 
such wonderful things. In his efforts to learn some- 
thing definite concerning the origin of the Scrip- 
tures, he came upon resident Americans, who told 
him of the western land beyond the seas. Thither 
he determined to go. 


This was ten years ago. Neesima knew that if 
he were caught an inexorable parent and a stern 
law would deliver him over to the executioner. 
He had every thing to gain and nothing but life to 
lose; so he went boldly on board an American 
schooner in a port near his home. The Captain 
weighed anchor, not feeling willing, as he admits, 
to put Neesima ashore, and yet recognizing the 
fact that he ran the risk of heavy penalty, and per- 
haps loss of life, in receiving the fugitive. He 
sailed to a Chinese port, where Neesima was dis- 
covered, and where the charterers of the schooner, 
alarmed at the fugitive’s presence, ordered his re- 
turn to Japan. But Neesima slipped on board a 
schooner bound for Salem, Massachusetts, and a 
few months later he was studying in Phillips Acad- 
emy,at Andover. Thence he went to college, then 
back to the Theological Seminary at Andover. There 
he began courageously to equip himself for service 
as a Christian missionary in Japan. 


While. Neesima was studying at Andover the 
Japanese Commissioner of Education, who, under 
the influence of liberal revolutions in Japan had 
come to this country to study our institutions of 
learning, heard of the student refugee. Neesima 
had found many American friends, one of whom 
had supported him liberally in his efforts to obtain 
a thorough education; and the young Japanese 
had justified the fondest expectations of his pat- 
rons. It was in 1872 when the Japanese Commis- 
sioner heard of him, and went to Andover to see 
him. As the result of this visit Neesima was 
p:rdoned by the Japanese Government for running 
away from home, was made Secretary of an Edu- 
cational Commission, and forthwith sent to Europe 
to study the systems of education in England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Prussia, 
Russia and Switzerland. He remained fifteen 
months in Europe, and at once returned to Ando- 
ver, where he finished his theological course. He 
was then ordained in the Mount Auburn Church, 
at Boston, and a few evenings since, bade his 
farewell to America in New Haven, before the 
President and Faculty of Yale College and many 
distinguished clergymen. Early this week he de- 
parted for Japan, where he is to found a native 
Christian church, and where he will doubtless here- 
after be conspicuous in the work of reform and 
complete civilization. 


Intelligent, magnetic, filled, as his admirers be- 
lieve, with genius, Neesima is about to begin the 
work of Christianity in Japan. He is confident of 
the success of no religion there save that of the 
Protestant Church. In addition to this, he is a 
true republican. He believes in free Church, in 
free State, in schools, in colleges, in universal 
suffrage, despite its numerous perversions and 
drawbacks. Sprung strangely and suddenly out of 
the obscurity and exclusiveness of his race, he re- 
appears suddenly as a missionary, not devoted to 
the interests of his sect alone, but to the best in- 
terests, material and moral, of the Japanese. Sure- 
ly the teachers and divines at New Haven were 
not amiss in their judgment, when on the occasion 
of Neesima’s farewell to America, they announced 
their belief that his history would have a most 
important bearing on Japan. He is strong in faith 
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and resolute in action, and will accomplish more 
than a score of foreign missionaries could do 
among his people, for he thinks that the Japanese 
will readily take hold of the Protestant religion, 
and that they will become, under its influence, 
every year more liberal and modernized. They 
have rejected the worship of nature as insufficient ; 
they threw away Catholicism after 600.000 Japanese 
had become converts to it, because it held them 
too tightly in its iron bands. But Neesima be- 
lieves that their ultimate cheice will be Protestant 
Christianity, liberty, and growth. The career of 
this: new apostle will be watched with interest in 
this country.—/V. VY. Times. 


Harriet M. Worpben, Epiror. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1874. 





There has been some extra demand for the CirR- 
CULAR of Sept. 28, on account of the article on 
Selection by Signals. We shall therefore reprint 
that article in connection with the present number 
of the CrrcuLAR, after the usual edition for sub- 
scribers has been struck off. Persons who wish 
for extra copies of that article can have them on 
application at the office or by mail. Price five 
cents. 


The Mormon-haters are urging forward an effort 
to suppress polygamy under the authority of law 
acquired by the passage, during the last Congress, 
of what was known as the “ Poland bill.” Judge 
McKean’s Court is now sitting at Salt Lake City. 
A score or more of the most prominent Mormons, 
including Elder Cannon, United States Congress- 
man, have already been indicted by the grand jury 
of the First Judicial District of Utah, for the crime 
of “lascivious cohabitation.” As yet no proceed- 
ings have been taken against Brigham Young per- 
sonally, he being now very sick. Other indict- 
ments are threatened, and those already found are to 
be pressed to trial. 

Simultaneously with these legal proceedings, the 
semi-annual Mormon conference has been in active 
session. Elder Orson Pratt, the most influential 
person in the conference, made an elaborate, though 
somewhat violent address in defense of polygamy. 
After reviewing their history from the time of the 
revelations of Joseph Smith, he closed with these 
words: “All who foisake their faith at this junc- 
ture, particularly the young women, and are mar- 
ried in the civil courts, will certainly lose the spir- 
it, apostatize, and go to hell.” Large assemblies 
have held meetings in the Tabernacle, as many as 
twelve thousand persons being sometimes present. 
Brigham Young was brought upon the stage, bol- 
stered in a chair, at one of these meetings, that the 
people might see him and know that he still lives. 
It is said that he desires his eldest son to succeed 
him as President. Elders Pratt, Cannon, Taylor, 
and George H Smith are each reported as desiring 
the office for himself, and as having no confidence 
in the ability of Brigham’s son to hold the church 
together after his death. This may lead to dissen- 
sions and trouble among themselves, but the Mor- 
mons ought to have, and may yet be found to have 
sufficient religious faith to hold them together, even 
though their system of polygamy be destroyed. 


REPLY TO AN APPLICATION FOR 
MEMBERSHIP. 


O. C., October, 1874. 

DEAR FRIEND :—Your letter-to Mr. Hinds was 
read in our meeting and your proposition to join us 
was discussed by the family. Much sympathy was 
expressed for you as an earnest seeker after 
truth, but the general feeling was that the time had 





not yet come for you to make an outward junction 
with us. Many reasons could be given for this de- 
cision—we are at present much crowded for room, 
and. many of our members are but poorly accom- 
modated. But there is one which far outweighs 
all others. It is this: We have not yet felt the 
answering signal! (See the last article of the se- 
ries on “Controls.”) When the Lord was ready to 
reward Cornelius the centurion for his prayers and 
his alms, he not only sent him to Peter, but he also 
appeared to Peter and’ prepared him for the mes- 
sengers. (See Acts 10.) 

We doubt not that God, when he wishes to 
bring about a union of your family with us, will 
signify clearly to both parties that the time has 
come. And when that time does come be sure 
that no pressure of outward circumstances, like 
our crowded condition, will stand in the way of it ; 
but until the time comes your disagreeable out- 
ward surroundings and cramped situation can not 
move His. purpose. You have our sympathy in 
your heroic endeavor to devote yourself wholly to 
God’s service, situated as you are almost alone in 
the world, and we would gladly strengthen you in your 
warfare with the world, the flesh and the devil, 
But as surely as we know that we are at work es- 
tablishing God’s kingdom on the earth, so surely 
do we know that in every move we must wait for 
and be guided by His inspiration. 

Again, the question of joining the O. C. should 
be studied from all sides. You are certain that 
you would be greatly benefited by living with us. 
But you must also consider whether your presence 
here would be a benefit to us. This may seem a 
new and strange view to take, yet it is one we have 
always earnestly to consider. The O. C., as the 
CrrcuLAR has often said, is not a retreat for the 
needy and the sick—it is equally true that it is not 
a retreat for those who are needy ani sick in heart. 
We regard ourselves rather, as an army on the 
field of battle. If we receive recruits we must be 
certain that they are sufficiently well-drilled as 
to be able to help, not hinder ; otherwise far bet- 
ter for both parties that they should remain at the 
recruiting station. It the Great General has not 
given us the signal to receive \ou, take it as a sure 
sign that He has more drilling for you to go 
through where you are, and prove yourself of the 
right stamp by patiently and manfully enduring it. 

Yours truly, C. A CRAGIN, 
for the O. C. 


MORE MIND-READING. 





INCE the experiments undertaken by the 

Professors of Yale College to test the mind- 
reading faculty claimed by Mr. J. R. Brown, a re- 
port of which we gave in our issue of October 19th, 
the investigations and tests have been continued 
with interesting results. Soon after those first ex- 
periments a certain Dr. George M. Beard, of New 
York, who is, it appears, one of a school of most 
positive materialists now forming, wrote to Prof. 
Brewer and to the New Haven papers, declaring 
that Brown’s performances are not mind-reading at 
all. He says: 

“The whole mystery is explained by the uncon- 
scious movement or impulse, or agitation of the 
hand or arm of the subject when he arrives 
at or near the hidden article. * * * The sub- 
ject has only to see to it that his arm resting on 
the forehead of Brown is perfectly motionless when 
he approaches the hidden article.” 


Brown’s clairvoyant faculty would then disappear 
and he would be like other men. The Professors 


and newspapers all thought Dr. Beard’s explana- 
tion quite insufficient, inasmuch as he took no no- 
tice of the fact that distinct mental impressions 
had been successfully received by Mr. Brown 
through thirty feet or more of insulated copper 
wire. On one occasion he had ‘‘ received a mental 








impression in the basement of North Sheffield 
Hall from a person in the fourth story above, by 
means of a similar wire, and’ successfully designa- 
ted the article thought of by that person.” On 
reading Dr. Beard’s letter, Mr. Brown published 
a card in which he publicly challenged him to ap- 
pear in the New Haven Music Hall on Thursday 
evening, October 22, then and there to explain to 
the people the “mystery,” and to expose any fraud 
or deception on Brown’s part. Dr. Beard: promptly 
accepted the challenge, insisting, however, on the 
observance of nine conditions to the tests. These 
conditions were that the investigations should be 
held in the presence of the faculty of Yale College, 
and of the leading medical men of New Haven; 
that half the tests should be proposed by Mr. 
Brown and half by himself; that a committee of 
nine be appointed to decide on the results of the 
investigations ; that good order be secured among 
the audience, etc., all of which were readily ac- 
cepted by Mr. Brown. Thursday evening came. 
A large number of people assembled in Music 
Hall to witness the tests, Mr. Brown being already 
a great favorite with New Haven folks, who be- 
lieve him honest. Dr. Beard did not present him- 
self until the audience had been kept waiting more 
than half an hour, although it was ascertained’ that 
he had arrived in town about noon. During this 
delay Mr. Brown grew nervous and anxious. Af- 
ter the arrival of the Doctor much time was con- 
sumed in selecting the committee and arranging 
for the tests. ‘ In the course of the evening twelve 
tests were applied, in seven of which Mr. Brown 
was successful, the remaining five being declared 
failures. These tests were much the same as 
those heretofore reported, being made up of the 
finding of hidden articles, locating imaginary pains, 
telling the names of persons thought of in the 
audience, etc. Zhe Graphic concludes its ac- 
count of the affair thus: 

Mr. Brown volunteered to submit to a double 
test—receiving intuition through a third and passive 


person. In this he was successful, finding the hid- 
den object at once. 

The final test was the most wonderful of all. Dr. 
Beard had brought with him from New Yorka 
number of small phials. These he placed on a 
row of five chairs, four bottles on each chair, 
without Mr. Brown’s knowledge. He displayed 
before the audience the bottle which he intended 
Mr Brown to find. After a short search the young 
man selected that identical bottle from among the 
rest. This success—the seventh out of twelve ° 
tests—was warmly appreciated by the audience in 
long continued cheers. The audience dispersed 
slowly, and not until they had discussed what 
they had seen, and evinced their belief in Mr. 
Brown’s supernatural powers. The decision of 
the committee, which has since been announced 
is that while they do not decide that the claim of 
mind-reading has been maintained they do not feel 
prepared to assert that the pheuomena can be ex- 
plained by unconscious muscular action. In conclu- 
sion, they hope that the experiments will be repeat- 
ed under more favorable circumstances and before 
a lesser audience. 


The New Haven papers are rather caustic in 
their comments on Dr. Beard’s conduct and pre- 
tentions, characterizing them as “impudent and 
conceited.” A little more modesty and a little less 
self-assurance would evidently improve him as a 
scientific man. For example he says in a letter 
written to one of the newspapers after the above 
public trial : 

“ His (Brown’s) most uniform successes are, with 
possibly some exceptions, obtained with those who 
have only moderate power of mental concentration. 
He said that he failed with me because I could not 
concentrate my mind. Those who know me best 
will agree that my power of mental concentration 
is unusual.” 

In the same letter Dr. Beard confesses to trick- 
ery on his own part in trying to mislead Brown by 
a slight movement of his hand at the wrong place. 
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Thus far Mr. Brown holds his own in the contest. 
The Yale Professors are to be commended for 
the course they are taking inthis matter. They 
are setting a good example to the other Colleges. 
F. W. S. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 
NuTs are unusually scarce this season ; so says 
our Mr. Ellis, who keeps the statistics of all kinds 
of nuts in this region. 


APPLES are unusually plenty. From a tree of 
pound sweets, twenty-four bushels of very fine 
fruit were gathered last week. 


THOSE who cook for company have dropped tea 
and coffee from the bill of fare, and serve cocoa, 
chocolate and malt coffee instead. Visitors, thus 
far, find no fault with the change. 


DEAR JOURNALIST :—The rapidity with which 
any new project is carried forward in the Commu- 
nity, is often a matter of surprise to me. At the 
beginning of this week it was decided to enlarge the 
dining-room and improve its facilities by the erec- 
tion of a new building of brick, two stories high, 
back of the Tontine, and in addition to it to 
make various other improvements. 

Glancing from a window—this, Friday morning 
—overlooking the scene of operations, what was my 
surprise to see a deep trench dug for the foundation 
of the new building, while the old storm-house was 
rapidly disappearing from view. Upon the grounds 
at convenient distances were already deposited 
large piles of brick, stone and s.nd, ready or wait- 
ing for use. S. 


READING over some old correspondence of late, 
relating to the early history of the Community Mr, 
N. remarked: 

“I see more and more that the breaking up at 
Putney was the death trial of the Community. 
When persons ask what if the O. C. should be 
broken up? we can reply, ‘It has been broken up. 
It has been smashed all to pieces once—but we all 
got together again. And so it would be if it shoul 
be broken up twenty times. It is the nature of the 
thing.’ 

‘‘ This constitutional tendency to reunion is our 
absolute assurance that the scattered in Hades will 
be re-gathered. Christ can bring it about.” 


THE Laundry committee have thoroughly inves- 
tigated the matter of moving the washing anc 
ironing down to Fish Creek. They find the differ- 
ence between the quality of water at that place an« 
our spring water, is not sufficient to pay for the 
outlay in moving. The board of Hydraulic En 
gineers reports in favor of supplying the laundry 
with water by carrying the west spring wate: 
through a galvanized iron pipe. The pipe could be 
laid at a small expense by joining it on to the ok! 
cement pipe that formerly connected with the hy- 
draulic ram. Mr. Clark estimated there would be 
a saving of two-thirds the expense in soap by 
the use of soft-water, and he thinks there will be 
considerable saving if we introduce spring water. 


On Tuesday we received a friendly visit from 
the larger part of the junior class of Hamilton 
College, Clinton. They were genuine college 
boys, bubbling over with exuberant life and fun. 
After dinner they gathered in the rustic arbor and 
began singing their college songs. We invited 
them into the Hall to sing to the family, which they 
readily consented to do. An audience soon col- 
lected, and they gave us half a dozen of their most 
rollicking glees. Their music was remarkable 
rather for strength and fullness of tone, than for 
sweetness, but their hearty abandon struck an 





answering chord in our bosoms. We availed. our- 
selves of this occasion to kindly inquire after their 
Professor Mears, whose visit to our place and pub- 
lished account of us were noticed last week. The 
Professor is said to be suffering from ill-health at 
present. 

HERE are seventeen impolite things for the con- 
sideration of those to whom they may apply. We 
copy the list from an exchange : 


1. Loud and boisterous laughing. 
2. Reading when others are talking. 
. Reading aloud in company without being asked. 
Talking when others are reading. 
. Spitting about the house, smoking, or chewing. 
. Cutting finger-nails in company. 
. Gazing crudely at strangers. 
. Leaving a stranger without a seat. 
g. A want of respect and reverence for seniors. 
10. Receiving a present without an expression of grati- 
tude. 
11. Making yourself hero of your own story. 
12. Laughing at the mistakes of others. 
13. Joking others in company. 
14. Commencing to talk before others have finished 
speaking, 
15. Answering questions that have been put to others. 
16. Commencing to eat as soonas you get to the ta- 
ble; and 
17. Not listening to what one is saying in company. 


CYAN Pw 


A GOODLY number of our people were up the 
other night “ watching the eclipse.” Most of the 
family retired at the usual time, though “our boy” 
Henry, and Master Eddie Loveland, equally eager, 
did not go to bed at all. These enthusiasts agreed 
to notify the rest of us at the proper time bya 
stroke of the bell at the Seminary. 

At the agreed signal scores of dreamers were 
aroused from their slumbers, and soon were seen 
in the midnight gloom gazing on the face of the 
vast luminary above. 

These merry gazers becoming chilly, hoverec 
round the kitchen fire, alternately stepping to the 
door to watch the progress of’ the eclipse and 
returning to the stove—for the next two hours. 
At last the cold, pale face of the moon was veil- 
ed with an amber-colored curtain, said to be the 
shadow of our earth—and we waited expectant to 
see it pass northward and once more reveal the 
lunar orb, first on its southern side. But no, to 
our surprise, a faint streak of light first appearec| 
on its zorthern side, the shadow returning whence 
zt came! 

“Why is that, professor?” we inquired of one 
who is posted in all matters of science. 

“] think I can explain it,” he began confidently 
while all stood eager to hear. ‘ You see the moon 
is moving in the plane of the ecliptic, and”—mak- 
ing a telescope of one hand, and then the other, 
“and”—then telescoping again, “let me see—I 
shall have to think on that a little ”— 

“Well, you must think it up pretty quick, pro- 
fessor,” retorted F., “we can’t stand here shivering 
much longer;” whereupon the professor and audi- 
ence fell to laughing, and retreated without further 
explanation into the kitchen. After warming up 
for the last time, the company parted for the night 
—it being three o’clock—each seeking his or her 
chamber to make up the nap interrupted by the 
eclipse. 


Every family has its garret. We are not at all 
singular in this respect. 

We have a garret. 

Like other garrets ours has become the recep- 
tacle of all the trumpery that has accumulated 
since the house was built. 

Every body knows that a garret is a handy place 
to have. You can always find a place in some cor- 
ner of it to stow away an article that you want to 
save, that don’t look well any where else. 





If the attic in your little one-borse establishment 
gets over-filled with rabbish in your family of ten, 
picture to yourself the strange admixture and, con- 
fusion displayed where two hundred are free to de- 
posit their goods and chattels. 


Our garret has undergone great changes im the 
last few weeks. The whole length of the wing 
running north is now filled with closets of various 
sizes, designed for the accommodation of the women. 
Here they can pack away garments from the moths 
and dust.and rust, without fear of damage. Each 
closet is large enough for a trunk to every occupant, 
but further than that the “garret committee ” do 
not sanction carrying trunks to the garret. 


A. L. B., chairman of said committee, waxed 
quite eloquent one evening on the subject of load- 
ing down the garret floor with these weighty articles. 
He warned us of the danger, reminding us that the 
ceiling over our meeting-hall is not well enough 
supported to allow any indiscriminate amount of 
freightage above it. He called attention to the 
state of things in the garret. The amount of 
“trash” there collected was really quite appalling! 
The committee had counted one hundred and fifty 
trunks, to say nothing of the boxes. bundles and 
bandboxes too numerous to mention. He consid- 
ered it of pressing importance that all unnecessary 
property be removed without delay. 

The next day one and another were seen trund- 
ling down trunks and boxes ; and we noticed a big 
pile of antiquated chests and rusty-looking trunks 
on the pavement at the west of the house. We 
surmised some persons had disposed of a quantity 
of “dead property,” as advised by the committee. 

The garret is considerably more orderly now, 
and we intend in future to have no “ dead property.” 
It don’t pay. 

Dr. BEARD’S astounding statement “that 
there is no such thing as mind-reading,” was 
read the other evening and commented upon freely. 
His attempt to make a scientific explanation of the 
phenomena of mind-reading, as exhibited by Mr. 
Brown before the professors of Yale—seems ex- 
ceedingly weak and sophistical. 


Many of the remarks made respecting the matter, 
though to the point, are somewhat unreportable. 
But in what was said, it was shown that thought 
reading is not very uncommon in our every-day 
contact with each other. Who does not know that 
persons intimately associated are gifted with this 
kind of clairvoyance? Where hearts are united, it 
does not always require personal presence to ac- 
quaint us with each other’s acts and purposes. 

The question was put, “How many persons 
present are ever conscious of reading others’ 
thoughts ?”” there was a prompt and eager re- 
sponse from alarge majority, and Mr. N. proceeded 
to narrate the following: 


“One morning last week when I was getting 
ready to go to Joppa, I found it necessary to write 
a note, and as I finished it I looked up at the 
clock and saw that I had only five minutes to get 
to the depot before the train would be due. It then 
occurred to me that it was a cold morning and that 
I ought to have a pair of thick gloves. But there 
was evidently no time to look for them. I seized 
my satchel and ran, muttering to myself a/oud as I 
hurried through the Hall—“/ shad/ meet somebody 
before I get to the depot, who will lend me a pair of 
gloves.” Down stairs I rushed and out the corner 
door, when the first person I saw not ten feet from 
the doorstep was Mr. Skinner coming toward me 
with a pair of buckskin gauntlets twirling before 
him in both hands. He had just taken them off and 
was about putting them in his pocket. I told him 
that I wanted them, and he gave them to me as 
readily as though he had brought them on purpose, 
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so that I was not delayed a minute. Was this 


chance or providence or clairvoyance ? 

F. W. S—I had a little experience not long 
ago something like that related by Mr. Noyes. I 
had agreed to find a paper from which something 
was to be read in meeting. I forgot it until just 
before meeting time. I started for the printing- 
office to get it. The evening was dark and rainy. 
I wanted an umbrella and saw one standing by the 
door with Arthur Towner’s name on it. I did not 
want to take it without leave, and was wondering 
what to do. Just then Arthur came along and 
gave me leave to take it. On the way down to the 
Arcade I found it difficult to keep on the walk it was 
so dark. I feared I could not find the paper with- 
out a light. But to my surprise and joy Milford 
came along with a lantern which he gave to me, so 
that I was enabled to get the paper according to 
my promise. 


Oct. 27.—An elderly gentleman was introduced 
to the evening meeting as Mr. Knapp, correspon- 
dent of the Brooklyn Times. Mr. Knapp respond- 
ed to the invitation to address the family in these 
words : 

“T thank the Lord, my friends, for the privilege 
of -meeting you this evening. I went past here 
last evening on the cars, and vour mansion looked 
so attractive, all illuminated as it was, that I 
thought I had made a mistake in not calling, so I 
wheeled around the horizon some sixty miles and 
came back here to-night; and it is by your kind- 
ness that I am permitted to meet with you this 
evening. 

“‘T am very much gratified to see such a band of 
brothers and sisters as I see here, come from where 
you may. You have made a good home here, and 
it seems to me a practical verification of the law of 
Christ; ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ As 
1 look around I see age and youth—young men 
and young women and veterans, all seeking the 
same thing—sustaining a school of industry, edu- 
cation and harmony. If there were no other 
evidence of the righteousness of the institution, 
this would well speak its character. Union is 
strength, is it not? I appeal to every one present 
if union is not strength, whether it be for good or 
for evil-—whether it be for mental, moral, material, 
spiritual or social improvement—whether it be to 
establish a lighthouse, or a school of industry or 
of the affections of the heart. 

“‘T think whatever may be the truth in regard to 
mind-reading as referred to here this evening, hear?- 
reading is evidently going on here—you live in one 
anothers’ love, and bear one anothers’ burdens, so 
fulfilling the Jaw of Christ. Long live the in- 
stitution—long live the place that can carry on to 
success such a noble enterprise ; and may heaven 
hover over you like a cloud of blessings, ever 
ready to break on your heads.” 


Miss A. E. Hamilton who has taught several 
years past in history and rhetoric, sends us the 
following : 

DEAR EDITOR :—It fell to my lot, when the fall 
term of studies opened, to have a class in English 
Composition and Rhetoric. My class, as you well 
know, consists of eleven girls, just budding into 
womanhood—a merry, medley group, as varied as 
possible in types of character and beauty. Their 
irrepressible humors and caprices, do not prevent 
their taking hold of their studies with vim and en- 
thusiasm. Indeed, their efforts in composition are 
a pleasant surprise to me. The thought came to 
me, just now, that I could at times glean from 
their productions something entertaining for the 
CIRCULAR. What say you? 

One of the exercises of the class, has been the 
filling out of elliptical sentences. These in some 
cases can be filled out in such a variety of ways, 





as to make the reading of them before the class a 
source of much amusement. Here are some ex- 


amples : 
Elliptical Sentence. 
Robert .... birds,.... warbled,.... branch to 
branch, .... little one,.... ground. “Ah!....,” 
said he,... “leave... nest? ...” bird chirped... 


FIRST VERSION. 

Sir Robert was a lover of birds, and they knew it; 
for they warbled at his approach, and flew joyfully from 
branch to branch, especially one little one which flew on 
his head, pecked at his cheek, and picked up the crumbs 
he threw on the ground. “Ah! birdie,” said he, “thou 
art content for a time, but when the cold, chilling 
winds begin to blow, thou will leave me alone. But 
why should I pine? for when the winter is past, wilt 
thou not return and build another nest?” 

The bird chirped, and from his little breast poured 
forth such a flood of happy, hopeful music, that the 
heart of the desponding man was cheered. JESSIE. 

SECOND VERSION. 

Robert and I were happy children together. Every 
morning we rose with the sun, and hand in hand raced 
off to the meadow, south of our house, to gather wild 
flowers. Often we strayed into the woods near by, to 
watch the merry birds. that warbled, and hopped from 
branch to branch, We had one nest that we took great 
comfort in watching. In it lived two little wee robins, 
and we each had our pet. One morning on going to 
the nest we found a little one cold and stiff on the 
ground. It was Robbie’s pet. ‘Ah! my poor, poor 
bird,” said he, “why did you leave your nest?” My 
little bird chirped, and peeped over the edge of the nest 
as much as to say, “My little mate where have you 
gone? please come back to me I am so lonely.” 


CARRIE. 
THIRD VERSION. 


An anxious mother was vainly searching ‘or her little 
boy, Robert. “Isaw him in the grove, a short time 
ago,” said his little sister Ellen. ‘ He was watching the 
birds as they warbled, and hopped gaily from branch to 
branch in the tall, maple trees. I noticed that he 
seemed to be watching most intently a very little one, 
apparently much disabled, that lay on the ground: 
‘Ah! little robin!’ said he, ‘Why did you leave your 
nest? poor bird, you have broken your wing.’ Then 
taking the bird gently in his hand, he said, ‘ Birdie, you 
shall go home with me, and mother will make you well.” 
As Ellen spoke, in came Robert with the bird. He 
gave it to his mother, who taking a strip of linen from 
her work-basket, tenderly bound up the broken wing. 
The bird chirped faintly, but lay quite still. She made 
for it a nice warm bed of cotton, and ina short time it 
was able to fly home to its nest; but the little creature, 
in grateful remembrance, came every day to the window, 
and perching on a beautiful rosebush, poured forth its 


thanks in a shower of jubilant notes. LILY. 
Second Elliptical Sentence. 
A little girl ..., and soon... grandmother, ... 
hastily... The morning ..., birdswere..., and 
’ 


vee One, May... 2” 


a 


FIRST VERSION. 

A little girl stepped from the door equipped for a 
ride, and soon was followed by her grandmother, who 
hastily hobbled tuward her. The morning was bitterly 
cold, and the birds were nearly all gone. The grand- 
mother, suspicious of some mischief, said, “Child, why 
what are you about?” “I am going to drive this skit- 
tish colt,” said the child, and away it ran leaving the 
grandmother horror-stricken. EDITH. 

SECOND VERSION. 

One morning a little girl had just opened her eyes, 
when soon she heard her grandmother coming hastily 
up stairs. The morning was bright and the birds were 
singing gaily. Her grandmother came into her room, 
and seeing her yet in bed, exclaimed, “Child, why 
aren’t you awake and dressed? 


Here it is long after 
breakfast time.” 


“Tam awake,” said the little girl. 
Her grandmother made her go without her breakfast, 
because she was so lazy. The little girl cried, and 
thought it a great punishment; but she always remem- 
bered it, and got up early ever after. MABEL. 
THIRD VERSION. 


A little girl one day in spring, sat by the window sew- 





ing. Her needle flew swiftly but her face was sad. Now 
and then a glistening tear stole silently down her rosy 
cheeks, and soon she stopped sewing to rest her chin 
upon her dimpled hands, and gaze long and wistfully at 
the clear blue sky. Suddenly remembering her work, 
she picked it up, and sighing, said, “I wish I were a 
bird.” As the words escaped her lips the door opened 
and soon her grandmother, with bonnet and shawl in 
hand stood before her. “ Maud,” said she, “I have 
come to ask you to take a ride with me.” Maud hastily 
put away her work, and equipping herself for the ride 
was soon trundling away. 

The morning was beautiful ; not a cloud floated in 
the ethereal blue, and the sun shining upon the dew- 
drops, decked the earth with thousands of little dia- 
monds. The birds were wild with joy. They would 
soar far, far away, then suddenly stopping in their giddy 
flight, would descend to perch on the topmost twig of 
some tall tree, and there pour forth their sweet and 
happy notes. 

Maud was happy now, her heart was too full to speak, 
and she ‘sat silently thinking of the birds. At length 
her grandmother spoke. 

“My child,” said she, “did I not hear you say this 
morning that you wished you were a bird?” 

“ Yes grandma.” 

“ Why did you wish that, my dear ?” 

“ Because grandma, I am so tired of always sewing. 
If I were a bird I would sing all day, I should be so 
happy then, and I should never have to sew any more.” 

While she was speaking she thought her grandmother 
began to grow small. Presently she was no larger 
than a dandelion and in her hand she held a shining 
little gold rod. Placing it on Maud’s forehead, she said, 
“Be a bird then, if you will; but be a bird of my 
choosing. You will never sew again.” 

Maud looked at herself, and lo! she was transformed 
into an ugly hen. She was in a dirty barn-yard, and 
two boys were chasing her. They at last caught her, 
and taking her by the neck, swung her violently around. 
She screamed or rather cackled as loud as she could, 
when suddenly the swinging ceased, and her grand- 
mother stood beside her, saying, ‘*‘ Maud, my dear, wake 
up, you are dreaming ; we are home now.” 

It was a long time before Maud again wished to be 
a bird. LILy. 


THE following extract is from a private conversa- 
tion by Mr. N., addressed to a few persons 
who happened in his room one day. It was read 
in our meeting, and followed by remarks by others : 


“* * * You ask, ‘How can I be saved from 
sin?’ That is right. Seek earnestly with strong 
entreaty of the Lord to know how you may be 
saved from sin. When the interest in salvation 
from sin becomes general and earnest in the Com- 
munity, our treatment of the matter will be differ- 
ent from what it ever has been. We shall not re- 
gard it as a doctrine to be discussed, preached and 
proved by the Bible, but we shall make it a practical 
thing to help us through temptations and all the 
trials which our circumstances bring onus. I shall 
show you some day how impossible it is to be saved 
from sin in legality. There are two ways to get 
rid of legality and but one true way. You can not 
get rid of it by lawlessness. The law tells us what 
to do, but it can not make us do it. Having seen 
what the law requires of you, turn your back on 
the law, and your face toward God, and ask him 
to help you to do your duty. All the modern im- 
provements we are introducing into this great 
mansion of ours, are nothing compared with salva- 
tion from sin; the comfort they give is not to be 
compared with the peace which goes with salvation 

You mothers have performed but half of your 
work in bringing your children into ¢#zs world; 
you must bring them to birth into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and unless you can achieve this second 
birth, it were far better that they had never been 
born. The prayers and labors and teachings of 
mothers have more effect on children than any 
other influence in the world. It is your duty there- 
tore to teach them salvation from sin and lead 
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them to the Kingdom of Heaven ; but you can not 
do this without first going there yourself. You can 
not drive them; you must enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven yourself and draw them.” 


CONVERSATION FOLLOWING. 

F. B. H.—\ pray for salvation from sin. I be- 
lieve Christ is able to save me trom doing what I 
do not want to do. 

H. H. S.—\ confess Christ’s power in tempta- 
tion—his power to endure. I have had some good 
experience of his power. I think the advice to the 
mothers is very interesting. I hope we shall all 
have that care for the children. 


N.—I suppose that the possibility of our being 
saved from sin depends on our believing with as- 
surance and on good grounds that there is a 
sphere in the spiritual world that is free from sin. 
If we believe that the spirits that we have had in- 
tercourse with in our seances are as good as any 
there are, I don’t see any hope of salvation from 
sin. We have not come into contact with any 
spirits who had the idea of salvation from sin, that 
I know of. That is the great ‘question, whether 
there is a sphere in the spiritual world that is 
saved from sin; whether there is a spiritual sphere 
there that corresponds to the prayer of Christ, 
that “the will of God may be done on earth as it 
is in heaven.” Paul assumes that there is in the 
spiritual world a “ferfect will.” He says: “Be 
not conformed to this world ; but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your minds, that ye may prove 
what is that good and acceptable and perfect will of 
God.” That is Perfectionism—that is salvation 
from sin. A good, perfect and acceptable will is 
salvation from sin. And it there is such a will in 
the other world, then we can hope to be saved 
from sin by becoming mediums of it and putting 
ourselves in conditions to prove 7. ¢., manifest 
that will inour own actions, so thatit shall be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven. We pray that we 
may come under the control of the highest and 
best spirits, but have we a definite idea of what 
the highest and best spirits are? Do we under- 
stand that the highest and best spirits in the other 
world are free from sin and have that good, accep- 
table and perfect will? If so, then in praying to 
come into communication with the highest and 
best spirits in that world, we are praying for salva- 
t.on from sin, and have a rational hope of being 
so saved. The process is as simple and intelligible 
as preparing the conditions for communicating with 
spirits at all. If we can prepare the conditions by 
which we shall attract and receive into ourselves 
the highest and best spirits that have that good, 
acceptable and perfect will, there will be no diffi- 
culty in our being saved from sin. 


W. A. H.—I think it is very evident that the 
spirits that have communicated with us thus far, 
have had no real idea of salvation from sin. 


N.—This question as to the existence of a 
sphere in heaven that has the good, perfect and ac- 
ceptable will which we call Perfectionism, is one to 
be tested by experiment just as rationally as we 
have tested by experiment the existence of spirits. 
We must try and prepare the conditions. We have 
found out that if we prepare certain conditions, 
spirits of inferior grades of character will come 
and make known their existence tous ; ndit is just 
as certain that if we prepare the right conditions 
the very best spirits will come and commune with 
us and enter into us and quicken us. I am as cer- 
tain as 1 am of the existence of spirits at all, that 
there are spirits which can control our lives and 
make us behave well and wisely through all sorts 
of temptations, and that we can get into communhi- 
cation with them by preparing the conditions, and 
by forming the right kind of circles and seances. 
We can get into communication with them, every 
one of us, and make it sure that we shall behave 





well and do right day after day, and have no more 
quarreling with God about our circumstances, but 
live in peace and harmony with God and one 
another. 


PILLOWS. 

A writer in the Ohio Farmer some time ago 
strongly recommended oat-chaff for pillows, in- 
stead of the downy or feathery ones that have 
come down from our remote ancestors. But, 
though the chaff (if clean and threshed by hand) 
is much better in point of healthfulness than feath- 
ers, it has some objectionable qualities. In ashort 
time it will begin to smell disagreeably, grow dusty, 
and lose its elasticity. It is too difficult to get it of 
good quality to change often. 

Fine corn-husks are better material for pillows, 
being free from the unpleasant odor of the chaff. 

Cat-tail flag tops, picked fine, are recommended 
for those wishing a cool head. 





Better still is the Pearly Everlasting (Amstenna- 
ria margaritacea) or everlasting daisy, as common- 
ly called. This is all that can be expected and al- 
most all that can be wished. It is a gift of dame 
nature that all may enjoy, as it grows plentifully in 
many old pastures and by-places. It should be 
gathered before the fall rains discolor it. All the 
stems must be picked off, leaving only the daisy. 
Put into a good tick enough to make it the size 
of a feather pillow. Then you have a flowery 
pillow, a sweet, elastic, durable, soft resting-place 
for the weary head. It only asks plenty of fresh air 
and it will do good service for a number of years. 
Those who have tried this pillow could not be in- 
duced to return to the old, heating, smothering 
kind on any account ; especially in the sultry nights 
of July and August. To sleep on daises is as 
poetical as to sleep on roses. Those persons who 
wish to keep their shoulders and spine quite straight 
might try the Indian plan and dispense with the 
pillow altogether. c. & 


A GERMAN FUDGMENT OF AMERICAN 
SCIENCE. 





We copy the following from the last number of Guido 
Weiss’ Balance : 


“When on the late occasion of the inauguration of 
the new Military Medical School at Berlin, the distin- 
guished Dr. Virchow gave his masterly exposition of the 
theory of infectious diseases, he also spoke of the pro- 
gress of medical science in the United States. And, as 
we are accustomed to place a high estimate upon the 
practical ability of the Americans, but to treat their 
scientific activity with a benevolent shrug of the shoul- 
ders, it will not be without interest to hear the judgment 
on that subject of an otherwise far from indulgent critic. 
Dr. Virchow says : 


‘Yes, it is frightful what a school of suffering the 
armies have been obliged to pass through before truth 
has been generally recognized. In the Crimean war the 
French army lost one man out of three of the whole ; 
and it is estimated that out of 95,615 men who lost their 
lives, only 10,240 were killed in battle: about an equal 
number of wounded died in the hospitals, and the re- 
mainder fell victims to disease. In the American se- 
cession war, 97,000 deaths were ascribed to battles, and 
184,000 to sickness and disease. What an immeasurable 
amount of suffering and pain ; what an ocean of blood 
and tears included in these numbers! But also, what 
an abundance of defective regulations, of prejudices 
and mistakes! It is unnecessary on this occasion to re- 
capitulate the long list of errors and of sin; happily it 
is sufficiently known to serve others as a warning. But 
this we are bound to say, that it was not merely ne- 
cessity which exposed the evil and brought help; that 
the French had learned little or nothing inthe Crimean 
war,. while the Americans in their civil war learned so 
much, that from that time a new era begins in military 
medical science. The cause of this is not to be sought 
in the magnitude of the sufferings which the Americans 
had to go through, for this was not more considerable 
than what the French experienced in Crimea; it was 
rather the critical and truly scientific spirit, the quick 
perception and the sound practical sense which generally 
pervaded all branches of the administration of the army, 
and which, by the marvelous coéperation of the whole 





nation, attained the highest acme of human direction 
that has ever been achieved in any great war. Whoever 
studies the comprehensive publications of the United 
States Surgeon General’s Office, will be constantly 
astonished by the wealth of experience which they 
contain. The extremest accuracy in detail, the most 
careful and minute statistics, and a scientific exposition 
comprising all branches of medical experience, are here 
combined, so as to preserve and hand down in the com- 
pletest manner, to contemporary and future generations, 
the knowledge that was so dearly purchased.” 





SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 





The Abbé Moigno, in a recent number of his periodi- 
cal, entitled Les Mondes, describes an invention which, 
he says, has recently been patented by Mr. George 
Robinson, of New York, for sawing wood by an entirely 
new, and what seems a sufficiently odd process, Since 
it originated here it ought to be no novelty to our read- 
ers ; but since it is such to us we give it the benefit of 
this notice. The process consists in substituting in- 
stead of the saw a platinum wire, heated white-hot by 
means of an electric current. The wire receives the 
same reciprocating motion which is commonly given to 
the saw, and thus burns its way through the wood. It 
is practicable according to the inventor, not only to cut 
logs into planks or heavier forms of lumber by this 
means, but also to give curvature to the cut, and to pro- 
duce fantastic forms of every description, since the saw, 
being without breadth adapts itself to such purposes 
better even than the band or ribbon saw. Inasmuch as 
the wire burns its way instead of cutting, it leaves the 
surface of the wood charred; but this is an effect en- 
tirely superficial, and occasions no injury to the material. 
It would seem as if, however, there were an important 
question of economy here to be settled, and we shall 
wait before pronouncing an opinion on this application 
of science until we hear from it further.—. Y. 7imes. 


The heat and light given by the moon have been 
measured with great accuracy. It would require 800,000 
moons to equal the sun’s light. The moon radiates 
with the power of a body heated to 360°, and it gives out 
warmth equal to that shed by a wax candle at a distance 
of fifteen feet, which, according to Lord Rosse, is equal 
to a calorific effect of one ninety-millionth of a degree, 
which speaks more for the delicacy of his thermometer 
than for the warmth of the moon. Stil!, inconsiderable 
as this amount of heat may appear, it is by it that is ex- 
plained the weil-known fact that the sky becomes clearer 
as the moon rises, for even this small amount of heat is 
sufficient to rarify the aqueous vapor of the clouds, and 
thus dissipate them. ° * * * * 

With the aid of the telescope the hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles which separate the earth and the moon 
may be reduced to about 180, so far as visual possibili- 
ties are concerned. That isto say, with a telescope 
magnifying 1,100 or 1,200 times, an observer on the 
earth can examine the moon as easily and accurately as 
though he were less than 200 miles distance from it. 
At that distance objects 1,300 feet in diameter could be 
easily seen, but any thing of smaller bulk than the 
Egyptian pyramids would escape observation. These 
are the best results which have been obtained. Tele- 
scopes have indeed been constructed admitting the use 
of eye-pieces, magnifying 6,000 times, and which would 
bring the observer within thirty-seven miles of the 
moon. But their use is prevented by the diminution of 
light which accompanies the observation of bodies not 
self-luminous by high magnifying powers. So that it 
can be readily seen that any minute description of the 
moon’s surface, its vegetation, of its human and animal 
inhabitants, is przma facie absurd and false. 

—N. Y. Zimes. 


INFLUENCE OF CARBONIC ACID ON THE GROWTH 
AND COLOR OF PLANTS. 

Starting with the supposition that at a former period 
of the earth’s history the vegetation was doubtless in- 
comparably more luxuriant than at present, and that this 
was largely due to the much greater quantity of carbon- 
ic acid in the atmosphere, Jos. Boehm instituted some 
experiments on the green color of plants and germina- 
tion of seed in atmospheres containing definite quantities 
of carbonic acid. The results obtained showed that in 
air containing oniy two per cent. of that gas the forma- 
tion of chlorophyl was much slower, while in an atmos- 
phere containing twenty per cent. it ceased entirely, or 
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nearly so, according to the kind of plant experimented 
upon. In like ‘manner alarger or smaller quantity of 
carbonic acid retarded more or less the germination of 
seed. Some moistened beans were kept for eight days 
in equal parts of air and carbonic acid, and at the end 
of this time did not*show the slightest indication of 
sprouting, but grew as usual when left in the open air. 
Boehm deduces this alternative conclusion from his ex- 
periments: Either the hypothesis that the atmosphere 
was richer in carbonic acid then than now is false, or 
else that the plants of a former time must have been 
less sensitive to carbonic acid than their successors of 
to-day. The former hypothesis agrees with the view 
that the atmosphere is unlimited, and relieves us from 
any anxiety as to the unchangeableness in the future of 
the principal food of the plants. 

Prof. Verrill in a lecture delivered some time since on 
this subject, stated that, according to a calculation once 
made by him, if all the carbonic acid now held impris- 
oned in all the coal beds and limestone rocks in the 
world was set free, it would not materially increase the 
percentage now heid by the atmosphere. 





THE NEWS. 





Admiral Topete is dangerously ill, having had a 
relapse. 

The King of the Sandwich Islands is on his way to 
New York. 

President Grant has given $500 to the Shelter for 
Homeless Women in Chicago. 


A subscription of $10,000 has been started in Italy as 
a national offering to Garibaldi. 


There is great distress among the peuple of Nebraska 
for want of food, their whole crops having been destroy- 
ed by grasshoppers. 

The cremation of Lady Dilke by Sir Charles Dilke 
is the first instance of an English person of note treating 
the dead in that way. 

Secretary Bristow ‘and Postmaster General Jewell are 
earning the applause of all political parties by the re- 
forms they are instituting in their departments. 

The Count Von Arnim has been’ released on 100,000 
thalers bail by the advice of physicians who found his 
health failing. His preliminary examination has been 
concluded. 


In the Episcopal Convention holding in New York 
there has been quite a struggle between the High 
Church and Low Church parties, over the ritualistic 
question. Dr. Seymour, the Bishop-elect of Illinois, 
was rejected after a protracted discussion. 


The new iron steamer City of Pekin, built by Mr. 
John Roach at Chester, Penn., for the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, has broken two of her paddle 
blades on her first trip. Mr. Roach is building three 
more similar vessels for the same company and employs 
2,000 men, 


The propeller Brooklyn, one ofthe Northern Transpor- 
tation Company’s boats, exploded her boiler in the De- 
troit river, Oct. 22. Sixteen persons are reported 
missing. She is said to have been racing with the 
steamcr Cuba at the time. Part of the Brooklyn’s cargo 
consisted of preserved fruits and vegetables put up by 
O. C. and sold to dealers in Chicago and other places 
farther West. 


In the suit of ‘Tilton vs. Beecher, Mr. Beecher’s coun- 
sel have moved for:an order to compel Tilton to furnish 
a bill of particulars of all the times-and places in »which 
he charges criminal commerce between Beecher and 
Mrs. ‘Vilton. Mr. Tilton replies in substance that all 
these times and places are already well known to Mr. 
Beecher, and that he only wants the bill of particulars 
that he may manufacture false evidence to meet the 
charges. Judge Neilson refused the order. 


There are 25 tribes in the Indian territory with a 
population of 70,000. Many of those people are said to 
be educated and wealthy, and all are trying to become 
civilized. Among the Creeks, who number about 15,000, 
there are three missions, 2,050 members, 404 Sunday- 
school scholars, and $14,258, is spent yearly for educa- 
tional purposes. The Cherokees, of whom there are 
17,000, have 2,000 pupils in their schools ; 2,000 of the 
tribe are church members. The Choctaws have 50 





day schools. Their chief, Ross, is a graduate of Prince- 
ton College. 





Kitssinc as A FINE ARtT.—People will kiss. Yet 
not one in a hundred knows how to extract bliss from 
lovely lips any more than they know how to make dia- 
monds from charcoal. And yet it is easy, at least for 
us. First know whom you are going to kiss. Don’t 
make a mistake, although a mistake may be good. 
Don’t jump up like a trout for a fly, and smack a woman 
on the neck, or the ear, or the corner of her forehead, 
or on the end of her nose. The gentleman should be a 
little the taller. He should havea clean face, a kind 
eye, and a mouth full of expression. Don’t kiss every- 
body. Don’t sit down to it. Stand up. Need not be 
anxious about getting in a crowd. Two persons are 
plenty to corner and catch a kiss; more persons would 
spoil the sport. Take the left hand of the lady in your 
right; let your hat go to—any place out of the way; 
throw the left hand gently over.the shoulder of the lady, 
and let it fall down the right side. Do not be in a hur- 
ry ; draw her gently, lovingly to your heart. Her head 
will fall gently on your shoulder, and a handsome 
shoulder-strap it makes. Do not be ina hurry. Her 
left hand is in your right; let there be an impression to 
that, not like the grip of a vise, but a gentle clasp, full 
of electricity, thought, and respect. Do not be in a 
hurry. Her head lies carelessly on your shoulder. 
You are heart to heart. Look down in her half-closed 
eyes. Gently but manfully press her to your bosom. 
Stand firm. Be brave, but don’t be ina hurry. Her 
lips are almost open. Lean slightly forward with your 
head, not the body. Take good aim ; the lips meet ; 
the eyes close; the heart opens; the soul rides the 
storms, troubles, and sorrows of life (don’t be in a hur- 
ry) ; heaven opens before you; the world shoots under 
your feet as a meteor flashes across the evening sky 
(don’t be afraid) ; the heart forgets its bitterness, and 
the art of kissing is learned! No fuss, no noise, no flut- 
tering and squirming like hook-impaled worms. Kiss- 
ing don’t hurt, nor does it require an act of Congress to 


Perhaps some housekeepers would like to know 
how they can make an inexpensive, and at the 
same time a good and durable bed, or mattress and 
bolster. I have a bed that will (with good usage) 
last a life time. It is merely a tick, the same as 
for straw, or husks, with openings in the upper 
side to insert the hand tor stirring, and filled with 
cut paper. Now, reader, do not throw aside the 
paper with disgust, but, if for nothing but curiosity, 
finish the article, it will do no harm; possibly you 
may be induced to make one. The work of cut- 
ting the paper is not such a long job as you would 
think. Take any kind of clean paper (except straw 
paper) and fold it, or roll it, so that itcan be cut with 
one clip of the shears, and then cut it; you need 
not be particular as to the width, although the 
narrower it is cut the better. These clippings are 
like little curls or rings of paper, and lie almost as 
light as feathers, and after using the bed they will 
not break up and grow fine and dusty, but are 
clean, and can be stirred as light as when first 
used. I have heard people who have slept on 
them say “they were the best beds they ever slept 
on.” I prefer them to feathers or common mat- 
tresses; hair mattresses are nicer, of course, but 
few of us farmer's wives can afford to buy them; 
whereas, the paper bed we can have without cost, 
except the work, and in that the smallest child you 
have who can use a pair of shears will help you, 
and if not kept busy too long at a time, will think it 
but play. The same material makes nice pillows 
for lounges, chair cushions, cradle ticks, etc. 1 
have a box to keep waste paper in, which is out of 
the way, and at the same time handier than the 
rag-bag; and when itis full, I cut them up into 
another box and put them into the tick. 1 use the 
same ticks that I have used tor straw; wash them 
and sew up the openings so they are just large 
enough for the hand to pass through readily; three 
openings are sufficient.—Cor. Cincinnati Times. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture fo: 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onzeipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Oneirpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
facture! Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 








THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 





PUBLICATIONS. 

(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 

receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 

The lrapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. ‘Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 

Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,’’ ** Spirit 
ual Wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 

Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noves. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. : 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 

The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,” ‘Dixon arid his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes xf the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. ‘They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 
Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 


| class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 


Office of the Oneida Circular. 
LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on ‘tinted beard 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and Noth Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 


Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~est-paid, on receipt of 
‘grtoe. 
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